CHAPTER XI

DOMINION  STATUS

IN the last chapter I have argued that the first inter-
national commonwealth in the real sense of that word
must spring from the federal union of two or more
nations versed in the art of self-government. This
view is, I think, likely to meet with wider assent
than some others advanced in these pages. Those
who agree with it will, I believe, also agree that if any
such step is possible at all in the course of the next
century, it could only be taken by peoples included
in the so-called British Commonwealth of Nations.
That none of these nations, not even New Zealand,,
would at the present moment consider such a step is
a fact that I face. And because I face it I must seek
to explain it.

For the purpose of the argument I have through-
out the previous pages spoken as though the
Dominions were national commonwealths in the full
sense of that word. Everyone knows that a vast
majority of people in Ireland, in Canada, in South
Africa, in Australia and even in New Zealand mean
to develop as nations distinct from that in Great
Britain. It is true that nearly everything has now
been done which can be done by printing words upon
paper to make them so. Step by step the position was
established that the only law which governed them
was the law they made through their own parlia-
ments responsible to themselves. The end of this pro-
cess has now been reached. By the Statute of West-
minster the British parliament renounced its power
to enact legislation which bound the Dominions, ex-
cept on their own invitation. Of equal importance is
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